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THE REPOSITORY. 


EUGENIA DE MIRANDE. 
AN INTERESTING STORY.—FROM THE FRENCH. 

‘Towards the close of the summer, a young man 
named Linval, walking in the Thuilleries, found, 
near the delightful bower where the exquisite sta- 
tues of Hippomenes and Atalanta are placed, the 
following billet : 

‘* An opportunity is offered tothe person who shall 
find this billet of doing a good action. If the per- 
son is disposed to do it, he is requested to go to the 
Rue de Saintonge, No. 1542, and ask for Eugenia de 
Mirande.” 

**P. S. Should the finder be unwilling to go to 
the assistance of an unfortunate mothe?, he is re- 
quested not to prevent another person from doing 
it, but to drop the billet where he found it.” 

Linval is the best dancer in Paris after Trenis ; he 
read the billet, hummed a new air while he was 
reading it, and then, with a stroke of his bamboo, 
whisked it into the air, and hastened to the Faux- 
bourg du Roule, to give his‘opinion upon a robe of 
exquisite taste, but which it was feared was not suf- 
ficiently striking. 

The second person who picked it up, was a man 
of middle age, simply clad, and walking quick. He 
stopped, however, to read it, but casting his eyes 
towards heaven, as if he meant to say, ‘It is not to 
me this letter is addressed,’ he placed it respectful- 
ly in its former place. 

A contractor came next, one of those men who 
think themselves moderate, because they are con- 
tent with the trifling gain of three thousand frances 
a day, and who are purse-proud and impudent ; he 
first kicked the biliet, then took it up from motives 
of curiosity. Scarcely had he read it, when he tore 
it into a thousand pieces, exclaiming ‘’Tis a trap.’ 

The next day, precisely at the same place, ano- 
ther billet was deposited, exactly similar to the for- 
mer. The first person who perceived it, had the 
delicacy to take the address, and to place the billet 
where he found it. A young married couple per- 
ceived it a few minutes afterwards. After having 
read it, Madame C****, who was on the point of be- 
coming a mother, said to her husband, ¢ My love, let 
us see the person to whom we are directed. What 
we have to give is butlittle ; but a slight benefit of- 
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ten prevents the unfortunate from giving themsc!ves 
up to despair, and inspires them with courag¢ to 
wait for better days.’ 

The young couple proceeded tothe Rue de Sain- 
tonge. But at Paris, having the name, the street, 
and the number, is by no means sufficient to ensure 
the finding of the real place. Some houses have 
the numbers they had before the revolution ; from 
other houses the revolution has removed former 
numbers and placed others. The sections have ac- 
cumulated upon the walls of Paris ciphers of all co- 
lours, and not at all regular. After having walked 
twice up and down the streets, the young couple at 
length found out 1342. They learned that the house 
was occupied by an old man, formerly a physician, 
who had retired, and passed for a rich man; and 
who had an only daughter, distinguished for her wit 
and her talents. 

The voung couple were shown up a very hand- 
some staircase to the first floor, where they were 
ushered into a room furnished without gaudiness, 
but with perfect taste. They asked to speak with 
Eugenia de Mirande ; and a young lady of twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age, graceful and ele- 
gant, rose and showed them into a small apartment, 
where every thing proved that the useful and agree- 
able were habitually cultivated ; books, pamphlets, 
music-books, instruments, and drawings, were in 
every part of the room—every thing denoted afflu- 
ence. 

*I fear,’ said Madame C****, 
some mistake, 


*I have fallen into 
We read your address, Madame, up- 
on a billet we found in the Thuilleries, and deter- 
mined to offer some assistance to the person point- 
ed out ; but we perceive here that there are charms 
to delight, not sorrows to be relieved.” 

Eugenia de Mirande, for it was to her they spoke» 
explained to them, but with some embarrassment, 
that she was only the organ of a lady very much to 
be pitied: who froma 
conceal herself, 
she had excited. 

‘In that case,’ said madame C****, ‘request her 
to permit me to see her; I 


sentiment of pride wished to 


but who was worthy the interest 


do not think that she 
ourht to,blush at a visit from one of her own sex, 
who is not a stranger to sorrow.’ 

The young lady evaded the request, under a pre- 
text that her protege had a whimsical imagination, 
which rendered it difficult £0 confer an obligation 
upon her. 

*But she has children !” 

* Three ; and she has j ost, after along and 
expensive illness, a husban : ‘whose labor sapped 
them with the means of living.’ 

‘ Good Heaven ! what asituation ! And what age 
are the children ” 

‘They are all young ; a girl of five years anda 
half is the eldest.’ 

*I shall soon,’ said madame C****} with a blush 
which lent a new charm to her beauty, ‘be a mo- 
ther myself; this is sufficient to interest me for these 
little innocents ; yet this circumstance unfortunate- 
ly prevents me from having the satisfaction of taking 
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one of the children ; my own will demand all my 
care : but permit me at least to send a small bundle 
for the eldest child ; 


such a friend’as you, the family can be exposed to 


for I cannot believe that, with 


the want of the necessaries of life.’ 

Eugenia de Mirande thanked the lady inthe name 
of her friend, and accepted the present, after taking 
down the name and address of madame C****. 

Scarcely had the young couple retired, when a 
young gentleman came upon the same errand. 

*it is 
not you I am in search of, but Eugenia de Mirande.’ 
Af- 
ter having heard the story of the unfortunate per- 


‘Your pardon, madam,’ said he to Eugenia, 
A similar explanation—similar astonishment. 


son, the young man appeared to be much moved. 

* How happens it that a widow and three little in- 
nocents should be absolutely without succour, upon 
so fertile a soil as ours, and in the midst of an en- 
lightened nation ” 

‘You are inthe right, sir; but where is the reme- 
dy ” 

‘The remedy, madam, would be, to give @ little 
more provident wisdom to Frenchmen, and make 
them understand, that after to-morrow there is ano- 
> often 
leave behind us the dearest part of ourselves. But 
The si- 
tuation of the lady, about whom you have interest- 


ther day to come ; that when we quit life we 


that is not the point to be considered now. 


and whatever be the caus- 
es, let us try to soften them.’ 
Eugenia received the present the young man gave. 
‘Iam notrich, mad&m, and that is the reason my 
donation is so trifling ; 


ed yourself, is dreadful ; 


but when we are prudent, 
we can always, though young, have something to 
give.’ 

‘But, sir, money is not the sole benefit we can 
extend to the wretched; good offices and tender- 
ness do them much more service.’ 

‘Is your friend, madam, in want of such offices ? 
Speak the word, and there is nothing I will not do 
upon your recommendation.’ 

* Yet forgive me, sir ; let my motives excuse my 
indiscretion. Does your situation in life afford you 
the means of speaking to the minister ” 

‘No, jadam: my father cultivates property in 
the environs of Paris ; he has passed his whole life 
in doubling its value by constant care and good man- 
agement, but never was he seen in the avenues of 
power; this is what I congratulate him upon more 
than I praise him, for we do not frequent the anti- 
Happily, l 
I partake, 
with five brothers and sisters, who love me, and 


have no more need to do so than he. 


whom I love, the patrimony he will leave us; and! 
hope the minister will never hear us spoken of — 
Yet if it be necessary to solicit him in favor of your 
friend, Iam ready to doit. Whatis it she wants ”’ 

‘To establish a claim that is just; the security of 
one of our armies rendered it necessary to destroy 
an establishment which the husband of the widow 
founded : she asks for an indemnity.’ 

‘And must she have protection, madam, to ob- 
tain this ”” 











. Protection is ‘not necessary y to obtain it, because 
tis just ; but we wish for protection, in order that 
the business may not linger in the bureaua,, before 
it is seen by the minister.’ 

‘I see,’ said Latremblaye, the name of the young 
man, ‘that we must lay before the minister a con- 
cise and clear memorial, which shall make him feel 
the justice of the claim.’ 

‘That is just the thing ; 
he drawn.’ 

Both were silent. 


but the memorial must 


*I scarcely dare ask you,’ said Eugenia. 

‘Why not’ I should have offered to do it, if I 
had not been afraid of doing it ill. Besides, Lam ig- 
norant of the details of the affair.’ 

* I will communicate them.’ 

Eugenia retired a moment, and returned with her 
futher. She requested him to ask Latremblaye to 
dinner, in order that he might be furnished with the 
details of the business in question. The old gentle- 
man entreated the young man to fix a day, which, 
after mutual compliments, he did. 

Laytremblaye came at the appointed time ; the 
dinner was gay, and the conversation lively : every 
subject was introduced, except the one which had 
been the occasion of the dinner. Latremblaye tho’t 
Eugenia charming. She was well informed, and had 
vivacityvand wit. After dinner she introduced the 
affair of the unfortunate lady. Latremblaye heard 
her with attention, and promised to draw up the 
memorial in two days. He performed his promise, 
and succeeded perfectly well: energy, clearness, 
and precision : nothing was wanting. Eugenia read 
it with marks of the highest satisfaction. 

* There is a strength, a sensibility, sir, in the style, 
which render it impossible for the minister not to 
yield to your reasoning ; and were I in the minis- 
ter’s place, you should certainly not experience a 
refusal.’ 

‘ Nor is this all, sir: we must give your memorial 
anew degree of eloquence ; it must be presented 
by the person herself who is supposed to have writ- 
ten it. The gesture, voice, and look of the person 
interested, will add to the impression it ought to pro- 
duce. Attempt to procure a rendezvous, in order 
that the lady may deliver it herself to the minister.’ 

After a week’s exertions, Latremblaye came one 
evening to Eugenia with a triumphant air, 
procured an interview for to-morrow ; give your 
friend noti¢e, and with this paper all doors will | 
openito her.’ 

‘ What gratitude dod not owe you’ You willhave 
the satisfaction of having snatched this poor family 
from despair ; but do not abandon her till you have 
conducted her to the door. A woman softened by 
grief, and timid, would appear to disadvantage un- 
accompanied. 


*I have 


Do you consent to go with her 

This last act of complaisance cost Latremblaye 
much; yet the habit of yielding to the wishes of 
Fugenia, the desire of ensuring the success of the 
business, a curiosity to see the unknown, conquered 
his repugnance, and he promised to come the next 
day to Eugenia’s, where the mysterious lady was to 
be. 

The next day Eugenia, without being full dressed, 
was more carefully dressed, than usual; her hair 
fell gracefully over her forehead and down her neck, 
her eyes sparkled, and her bosom heaved, as La- 
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and said, ‘the lady has not yet come ” 
‘No,’ replied Eugenia, with some emotion. 

*T will wait for her.’ 4 

He took his seat near the tea-table at which Eu- 
genia was sitting. A silence of some minutes ensu- 
ed. Each stole looks at the other. “Latremblaye 
blushed, and would have been put out of counte- 
nance if Eugenia had not blushed also. 

Latremblaye at length said, but with some hesita- 
tion, ‘I ought madam to bless this circumstance, 
(Eugenia cast her eyes upon the ground) which has 
introduced me to your acquaintance.’ 

* Whatever satisfaction you feel, sir, you must de- 
rive from a conviction of merit. The zeal you have 
shewn—lI assure you I have been—gratilied, pleas- 
ed with it.’ 

A second silence ensued as long as the first. La- 
tremblaye at length took a desperate resolution. 

‘I know not that I am doing right ; but I cannot 
conceal what I feel—you know it as well as I do,’ 

Eugenia could by a word have relieved his em- 
barrassment ; but in such circumstances the female 
bosom, however humane, never carries its humani- 
ty so far, and when arrived at that point, women 
force us to tell them what they know already ; so 
that the poor young man confessed he loved her.— 
Eugenia had propriety enough to keep a just me- 
dium between the offended air which only would 
have suited a prude, and that satisfied manner which 
ill accord with the modesty of her sex. 
versation changed ; 


The con- 
but it came animated, lively ; 
relieved from a burden, it proceeded with lightness, 
grace, and ease. Questions were asked and answer- 
ed without hesitation; each communicated their 
pursuits, their modes of thinking and speaking on 
different subjects, with such confidence that they 
did not perceive they had been waiting for three 
quarters of an hour. 

Latremblaye at length noticed the non-arrival._— 
* She is not come yet !’ “ 

* She will not come at all,’ replied Eugenia. 

Latremblaye, in utter astonishment, looked at 
Eugenia, whose eyes answered only by an expres- 
sion of languor mixed with a smile, which produced 
together an inexpressible grace. 

‘ Would you,’ said Eugenia, ‘be very, very angry 
with me, if, by chance, there should be no truth in 
the history of my unfortunate lady ? if all this was 
but a proof, a means of pointing out to my heart a 
man whose sensibility was not the effect of sensual 
desires ” 

Latremblaye knewahot what to answer. 

‘You will perhaps, believe me, continued Euge- 
nia, when I tell you that [ have received the homage 
of several men: will you also believe me, when 
add, that none of thag@ who distinguished me was 
precisely such an one as I wished. 
my mother, whom I lost early, has given a consider- 
My fa- 
I consult him always; his manner 
of viewing things is hberal ; he permitted me to 
make atrial, a bold one without doubt, but which, 
however, could go no further than I wished.” 

‘I am not recovered from my surprise,’ said La. 
tremblaye. ‘What ! was it but a feint’ It has cost 
you much, [am sure; for I recollect several cir- 
cumstances in Which you were“interdicte 


able degree of independence to my mind. 
ther is my friend ; 


He looked round the room, 


The death of 





at Paris a few weeks ago. 


- oti is true, but. ly was debigborted i the intent 


of confessing every thing.’ 
‘And my memorial ” 
‘I will keep it,’ 
of the goodiiess of your heart, and the cloquenee 
of your style.’ 
‘ And the author of the memorial, what will you 
make of him ” 
‘My husband,’ replied Eugenia, with downcast 
looks, ‘if he wishes it, and if our two families con- 


The two families, composed of good persons, 
easily consented, and the young couple were united 
As soon as they were 
united; they went to pay a visit to madame C****, 
to Gelions her from her benevolent anxiety, and 
make her an elegant present for the bundle which 
she had sent to the unfortunate lady. 
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PROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
THE BURIAL. 
** And where is he *—not by: her side, 
** Whose every want he loved te tend.” 

The morning had been cold and wet, bet as the 
meridian approached, the clouds began to disperse 
and the sun gradually breaking through the heavy 

vraiths of overshadowing gloom, sprinkled a thou 


sand glories amid the dripping grass blades, and 


| spread a splendid rainbow above the drifting scuds 





| that filled the western skies, as I ascended the 


green hill by a path that led to the late dwelling of 
De Wilter. The three roads that terminated on 
the hill-top were lined with persons on foot, on 
horse-back, and in various vehicles, all plodding on 
towards the already crowded dwelling, and gave 
ample evidence of the estimation in which the de- 
parted one had been held in the neighbourhood. 

I pushed my way into the house, that I might 
look once more upon the face of my young friend, 
before it was hid away forever from mortal vision. 
But numbers pressed towards the lifeless corpse ; 
and the undertaker was already come to screw 
down the coffin lid, and waited only for the reéla- 
tives of the deceased to bid a last adieu to his cold 
remains, so that 1 was unable to accomplish my 
purpose—I only heard them say that he looked na 
tural; that he had died ina rapid fever, the last 
flush of which had hardly worn from his cheek. A 
short and breathless pause ensued, then a momen- 
tary stir, accompanied with a voice * stand back ;” 
a few low, deep, trembling sobs succeeded, and 
the lid closed, and I heard the screws driven in.— 
‘The confused tread of many steps followed—the 
gathered round without, and at last the 
bright polished mahogany coffin was brought out 
and laid carefully and softly down on the bier. 


crowd 


A deep solemnity rested upon the circling crowd 
fora moment—every eye was turned pensively and 


sadly towards that spectacle, and the language of 


many a heart seemed this—“He is, what I shall 
be!” The gulph seemed so narrow, that divided 
eternity from time, that I almost thought I could 
see beyond it—Death stood before me, a reality— 
and reminded me of that great change which is 
hastening to pass upon ail men. But two days be- 
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row abode, walked uprightly before men—and 
talked and laughed as gaily, and unsuspectingly, 
as any who now stood around it. It was all over 
—the signet had been set, and the spirit had gone 
to its last account. 

Wrapt up in these contemplations, I stood and 
gazed, until the carriers had lifted up the bier, and 
removed some distance towards the village church 
—the glittering spire of which blazed now in a 
clear sun above the green copse at the foot of the 
hill. 

The sable clad mourners slowly descended from 
the piazza, and moved with faultering step towards 
it. The procession formed in the rear, and the 
whole began to wind slowly down the village 
road. 

The tendency of men to levity—their proneness 
to forget every warning—the faithlessness of friend- 
ship, began already to appear. Tlie smile of mer- 
riment returned gradually; the affairs of the day 
were familiarly discussed ; and the plans and pros- 
pects and business of common life, occupied every 
tongue around me. The mourners alone appeared 
to feel the stroke—or to remember with a single 
sorrow its effect. And yet he who had fallen in 
the morning of life, was an associate, a companion, 
a friend of these? Why was it so’—I know the 
answer that is ready—‘**It is the way of the 
world.” 

At last we reached the church-yard, and thie cof- 
fin was let down in the cold damp grave ; the loose 
straw and gravel were thrown in upon it, and the 
burial, completed in a haste, seemed almost to be- 
token impatience to put away from sight all that 
remained of the departed one. The relatives had 
taken a last look—the crowd had paused in silence 
for a moment; the last tribute was paid, and the 
multitude rolled away more rapidly than they had 
collected. A few friends only accompanied the 
mourning family back to the mansion on the tll ; 
and, having loitered a few moments by the grave, I 
followed them. 


n crossing the farm, now that the concourse of 


people had disappeared, I beheld the tokens of 


that sudden calamity, which had overwhelmed its 
inhabitants, in every direction ; a plough lay over- 
turned in the furrow ; an axe was rusting by a pile 
of wood; and a wagon half unloaded stood in the 
lane. In the general panic, every thing had been 
left in the situation it happened to be at that mo- 
ment. These had been, perhaps, unnoticed that 
day by any other, but to me each little incident 


spoke in a voice that reached the heart. It is sad ; 


it is melancholy ; it is touching; the spectacle of 
grief’s pale messenger, as it is displayed even in 
the minutest traces of its footsteps or its effects. 

De Wilter now lay cold in the neglected grave- 
yard, but in his pleasant mansion the table was 
spread out and loaded with all the luxuries of the 


season. His friends, it seemed, had gathered toa 
feast. The weeping widow had indeed retired to 


her solitary chamber, with her infant orphans.—She 
felt; ah! she felt the loss of all most dear to her 
upon the earth. But at the door sat two sage and 
venerable men, gravely discussing the advantages 


that would arise from their procuring power to ad- 


ininister on his estate, and the means of so doine— 


Wauue, itt a corner Of tic room, Carrying On an car- 





nest conversation in whispers, sat a couple more, 
planning how they should contrive to purchase the 
farm at the lowest possible rate. 

I had scarcely turned away from these last 
‘friends of the family,” before we were called to 
dinner. Every successive dish, as it was swept 
away, was plentifully seasoned with anecdote and 
mirth; and, before the last course was removed, 
the scenes of the morning appeared utterly obliter- 
ated. 

“It was the way of the world,” I knew, butthen 
it seemed unnatural. How it was, I cannot tell, 
but a sensation, the thrill of which still runs through 
my blood when I think of it, came across me—and 
yet I recollected that so pass the bright prospects 
of the world ; so passes the uncertain flash of friend- 
ship ; so pass the hopes of life ; so pass youth and 
manhood ; the gallant, the gay, the lovely, and the 
rich ; so passes man to his destiny—Shali I not su- 
peradd, Sic transit gloria mundi ? 

= <aieaiatadtie 
ON MATERNAL AFFECTION. 

Who that has seen a mother fondly bending over 
her infant babe, and gazing with the mixed feelings 
of love and tenderness on the image which it pre- 
sents to her, that will withhold the tribute of re- 
spect’ To see her, in all the enthusiastic feclings 
of the heart, clasp her offspring to her bosom—to 
view her lulling, by the soft melody of her voice, 
the helpless innocent into balmy sleep, and to sur- 
vey her as she watches the sleeping moments of her 
darling child, while with anxious solicitude she an- 
ticipates its every want, is a sight, at which heroes 
and statesmen, philosophers and sages, may stand 
for a moment and gaze with delight. 

Is there a feeling that actuates the human heart 
so powerfully as that of maternal affection? Who 
but woman, lovely woman, can feel that tender sen- 
sation so strong? The father, indeed, may press 
his lovely infant to his manly heart, but does it throb 
with those feelings which irresistibly overcome the 
mother? Does his masculine form tremble with the 
same anxious solicitude for the welfare of his child ? 
No, though tics of blood and nature inseparably 
connect them in the bonds of affection and love, 
still his insatiate bosom is incapable of the tender 
feelings ofa mether ; while she, alive to ail the sensi- 
bilities of the soul, in a paroxysm of love and delight 
trembles with the feelings of love and affection.— 
What power but the Eternal can separate the fond 
mother from the being she has given life to’ No 
pathless desert, nor gloomy forest, nor trackless 
ocean, with all their unnumbered dangers, can de- 
ter her intrepid soul from seeking her offspring in 
the hour of trial. 


Maternal affection is inherent in the nature of 


woman—it is planted within them—it is as lasting 
as the existence of human feeling, and while rea- 
son holds her seat, the feelings of a mother’s heart 
will recognize, through the lapse of time, the child 
AN APSENT SON. 
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FROM THE BOSTON GAZETTE. 
HEROISM. 

The heroic conduct of a young lady of the south, 

in the revolutionary war, Miss Geiger, has been 


mentioned of late with sor..y just encomiums. We 
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were happy to see this notice : for, in our opinion, 
the females of this country have not had their just 
share of praise for their privations, sufferings, and 
brave and generous excitement and feeling, for the 
common cause of Liberty, in that eventful contest. 
The females of Saragossa have obtained immortal 
glory for their martial prowess, during the memora- 
ble siege of that city ; they fought and fell with the 
courage of “the sacred band,” and deserve imper- 
ishable glory. Our women had not the same op- 
portunity, or they would have merited the same 
praise : theirs was heroism of a different nature, 
but required as much soul and nerve to go through 
with. Is it not as hard to consent that a father, 
husband, brother or son, should go to the wars, and 
then go silently to work to prepare them for the 
fight, brighten their armour, make up the cartridg- 
es, adjust the ball to the calibre of their muskets, 
and then bid them God-speed, with a face full of 
hope and a heart full of grief, and then sit down, at 
home, with a double portion of domestic cares, as it 
is to fight? And as they rocked the cradle of un- 
conscious infancy, they shed the tear of fearful ac- 
cident and lonely distress, catching the slightest 
noise made by the passing traveller, or watching 
the countenance of every friend who chanced to 
cross the threshold, to see if they could read in his 
eyes, any news from the camp. 

How often has the painful question been asked, 
have you heard any thing from our army ’—and the 
countenance of wo has been to the inquirer a full 
answer—your husband is no more : he sleeps with 
the brave. Does not such a situation require as 
much fortitude and courage as to bear the fatigues 
and dangers of the service The “pomp, pride 
and circumstance of war,’’ excite even the ordinary 
minds to deeds of ** pith and moment,” but that si- 
lent,solemn, patient courage, which waits the events 
of Providence in calinness, is of a higher cast in the 
scale of moral virtues. Gur females possessed this 
beyond all women—it was not the unnatural eleva- 
tion of the Spartan matron, because it contained a 
softness from christian humility which nature never 
teaches. It is to be desired that all the anecdotes 
which will serve to illustrate the female character, 
and show the part they took in the contest, should 
be collected as soonas possible. It will soon be too 


late for accurate details. We recollect of hearing 


an anecdote from an unquestionable source, illustra- 
tive of the spirit and feeling prevailing among the 
females of that day. Although it is not marked by 
the sliglitest touch of the romantic, yet it has suffi- 
ciency of strength to keep it from being vulgar. A 
rood idy— 


g ly—we knew her well when she had grown 


old—in 1775, lived on the sea-board, about a dav’s 


march from Bosten, where the British army then 
was. By some unaccountable accident, a rumour 
was spread, in town and country, in and about there, 
that the regulars were on a full march for the place, 
and would probably arrive in three hours at the far- 
thest. This was after the battle of Lexington, and 
all, as might be well supposed, was in sad confu 
sion—some were boiling with rage and ful! of fight, 
some with fear and confusion, some hiding theirtrea 
sures, and others flying for life. In this wild mo 
ment, when most people, in some way or other, 
were frightened trom their property, our heroine, 


who had two sons, one about nineteen ver 

















. “my proverb means, One fool makes many.” The 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











and the other about sixteen, was seen by our infor- 
mant, preparing them to discharge their duty. ‘The 
he took 
her husband’s fowling piece, ‘“ made for duck or 
plover,” (the good man being absent on a coasting 
voyage to Virginia) and with it the powder horn and 
shot bag ; but the lad thinking the duck and goose 
shot not quite the size to kill regulars, his mother 


eldest she was able to equip in fine style ; 


took a chisel, cut up her pewter spoons, and ham- 
mered them into slugs, and put them into his bag, 
and he set off in great earnest, but thought he would 
call one moment and see the parson, who said,— 
well done, my brave boy—God preserve you—and 
on he went in the way of his duty. The youngest 
was importunate for his equipment, but his mother 
could find nothing to arm him with but an old rusty 
sword: the boy seemed rather unwilling to risk 
himself with this alone, but lingered in the street, 
in @ state of hesitation, when his mother thus up- 
braided him. ‘You John H*****, what will your 
father say, if he hears that a child of his is afraid to 
meet the British? Go along ; beg or borrow a gun, 
or you will find one, child—some coward, I dare 
say, will be running away, then take his gun and 
march forward, and if you come back, and I hear 
you have not behaved like a man, I shall carry the 
blush of shame on my face to the grave.” She then 
shut the door, wiped the tear from her eye, and 
waited the issue ; the boy joined the march. Such 
a woman could not have cowards for her sons. In- 
stances of refined and delicate pride and affection 
occurred, at that period, every day, in different pla- 
ces; andin fact this disposition or feeling was then 
so common, that it now operates as one great cause 
of our not having more facts of this kind recorded. 
What few there are remembered should not be lost. 
Nothing great or gloricus was ever achieved which 
woman did not act in, advise, or consent to. 
——»>—-— 

Rousseau’s three things needful.—J. J. Rousseau 
always regarded gentleness as the first quality in 
woman. Whenever he heard any one boastingly 
detail the qualifications, talents, and charms of 
young females, he used to place a few cyphers one 
after the other, and then conclude by asking ‘*is she 
gentle ’” Ifthe reply was in the affirmative, he 
then placed it before the number of cyphers, accord- 
ing with the value he attached to this quality.— 
Sometimes he would ask, “has she the three things 
needful ?”” His friend well knew the three things 
on which he set so great a value; they were, a 
sweet voice, a sweet temper, and a smooth skin. 

{ World of Fashion. 
a 

Bovasatt, in his Letters, relates an anecdote of 
Mademoiselle D’Orleans, daughter to Gaston, the 
brother of Louis XIII. to which he was an eye-wit- 
ness. She was amusing herself by playing with 
her domestics, at the game of explaining proverbs 
by dumb shew, and had already found out several 
by the gestures of the parties: she endeavored, 
however, in vain, to comprehend the meaning of 
one of her gentlemen, who capered about, made 
faces, and played a thousand antic tricks. ‘Tired 
with attempting to discover this enigma, she order- 
ed him to explain himself. ‘* Madam,” said he, 





princess looked on this as a reflection on her im- 


prudence in being too familiar with her servants, 
and banished the unlucky proverbialist from her 


presence forever. 








_SOGens:- 





When La Farerve visited Mrs. Willard’s Female 
Seminary at Troy, on the 18th of September, the 
following lines, (written by Mrs. Willard, ) accom- 
panied with music, were sung by the scholars : 


And art thou then, dear hero, come ? 
And do our eyes behold the man, 

Who nervy’d his arm and bar’d his breast 
For us, ere yet our life began ” 

For us and for our native land, 
Thy youthful valor dar’d the war ; 

And now, in winter of thine age, 
Thou’st come and left thy lov’d ones far 

CHORTS. 

Then deep and dear thy welcome be ; 
Nor think thy daughters far from thee : 
Columbia’s daughters, lo! we bend, 
And claim to call theé Farner, Frienn ! 


But was’t our country’s rights alone 
Impell’d Fayette to Freedom’s van ? 

No! ’twas the love of human kind— 
It was the sacred cause of man— 

It was benevolence sublime, 

Like that which sways the eternal mind ! 

And, benefactor of the world, 

He shed his blood for all mankind ! 
CHORUS. 

Then deep and dear thy welcome be ; 

Nor think thy daughters far from thee : 

Daughters of human-kind, we bend, 

And claim to call thee Faruen, Friznp ! 

The reference in the chorus (says the Troy Sen- 
tinel) to his own daughters, left behind him in a 
distant country, and the affectionate urging of their 
own claim to call him ‘father, friend,” were deeply 


pathetic, and as the maiden pupils, in the flower of 


their youth and the ardent sincerity of their sex, 
bent together in confirmation of their vow of filial 
reverence, tears filled their eyes as well as his, and 
bore witness to the power of the scene. 

A copy of the lines, beautifully printed and bor- 
dered, was presented to the General, and he request- 
ed several copies of them to send home to his daugh- 
ters. 

— a 
A Mother perishing in the Snow, to save her Child. 
The cold winds swept the mountain height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wander’d with her child. 
As through the distant snow she press’d, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifting snow— 
Her limbs were chill’d, her strength was gone. 
**O, God !”* she cried, in accents wild, 
‘If I must perish—save my child.” 


She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bar’d her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapt the vest, 
And smil’d to think the babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upen asnowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveller pass’d by, 
And saw her ’neath a snowy veil— 
The frost of death was in her eye, 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale— 
He mov’d the robe from off the child ; 
The babe look’d upgand sweetly smil’d, 


FROM THE BIRMINGHAM CHRONTCLE, 
The following beautiful lines on ‘Memory, were writ- 
ten by Miss Horror». 
IN MEMORY’S land springs never a flower, 
Nor the lowliest daisy blooms, 
Ne’er arobin chirps from its russet bower, 
But to call from their silent tombs 
The tho’ts and the things which time’s pitiless sway, 
Has long since swept from the world away. 


In Memory’s land waves never a leaf, 
There never a summer breeze blows, 
But some smothered thought of joy or grief, 
Starts up from it long repose : 
And forms are living and visible there, 
Which vanished long since from our earthly sphere, 


I would not escape from Memory’s land, 
For all that the eye can view ; 
For there’s dearer dust in Memory’s hand 
Than the ore of rich Peru— 
I clasp the fetter by Memory twin’d, 
The wanderer’s heart and soul to bind. 
— 
LINES 
Written in the Cemetary, Renshaw-street, Liverpool 
Srrancer ! in thy pride of soul, 
Can’st thou strive with Nature’s doom ! 
Or the stream of Time control, 
Onward sweeping to the tomb ? 


Do the dreams of lengthened years, 
On thy sinking spirit die, 

Mocking all thy hopes and fears, 
Child of frail mortality ? 


Pause thee, then, and mark the ground, 
Sacred toa despot’s sway ; 

Infant age, and thought profound, 
Here must equal tribute pay. 


Dost thou, on life’s slippery stage, 
Seek the joys that Earth can give * 

Come and scan Death’s ample page ; 
Learn for other wealth to live ! 


What is life *—a passing shade ; 
What is pleasure but a sigh ? 
Earthly schemes in vapor fade, 
** Less than dust and vanity.” 


There’s a day that knows no end, 
There’s a land where troubles cease ; 

Feuds and strifes and discords blend 
All to harmony and peace. 


Would’st thou gain that realm of light ? 
Arm thee for the victor’s field ; 
Nobly wage the Christian fight, 
Faith alone thy sword and shield ! 


Go, and win the heavenly prize !|— 
’Tis a Parent’s voice on high, 
Bids celestial pleasures rise, 
Boundless as eternity ! 
—2 oe 
A SIMILE. 
See how beneath the moon-beam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
It foams and sparkles for a while ; 
And glittering then subsides to rest. 
So man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time’s eventful sea, 
And having swell’d a moment there, 
Thus sinks into eternity ! 





ANOTHER—sy a YounG Lapy. 
The ev’ning clouds in glory ride, 
Illumin’d by the sun’s last beam, 
But ah ! in spite of all their pride, 
They'll vanish like a morning dream. 
And thus it is with thee, O! man, 
Possess’d of beauty, power, and might, 
You sport awhile on life’s bright sea, 





Then sink into oblivion’s night. 


